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Telephone conferencing can be used to solve 
probleas in correspondence education. Technical- 
largely been resolved, and programs like tE^ 
frlephone Hetvork (ETN) at the University of Wisconsin 
e effectively used t^lepiones to deliver instruction to 
ooas. The success of such instruction depends on visual 
upports and high technical q'uaiity, coupled with 
nistrative organization. The Ope^ University of Great 
Iso developed telephone conferencing technology which 
laborate coaaunication netwrk^ aaong cprf espondence 
instructors. (EMH) 
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In recent >caf^ the distinction between correspondence education and face to face 
teaching has become increasing!) blurred. Corre^ondencc s> stems are now usmg a 
mix of media,, often mcludmg some contact between -sfudent and tutor, whilst con- 
ventionaJ educatiOnaJ institutions are using vanoos means to make courses available 
Over a wule area. In the type of distance study where the correspondence and /ace to 
face approaches converge, the telephone is playing an in<^feasing role. 

An examination of telephone teaching systems m several areas of the world indicates 
that technical problems need not be obtrusive. Howcvei, this study also reveal? that 
to date most such systems have been developed to extend classroom courses and that 
success in this venture depends on three factors, the simplicity and flexibility of the 
equipment used, the unattractiveness to the students of the available alternatives, and 
the provision of quality written matenals. 

These conclusions suggest that correspondence courses could use telephones most 
successfully as one element in the teaching and feedback system. Since a stajrt in this 
direction has already been made b^ the Open University, the needs of this institution 
and the role telephones might play in meeting them are discussed in some detail. 



ALL ROADS LEAD 10 DISTANCE STbOY 

The b$t five years have jcen radicalJy different mstruclronal sy^stcmt 
develop m a^^onvcrjenr manner pariicularly in the f^ckJ of adult 
cducilion Tnc lorrcspomlcmc movement has led to complex 
teaching syvtems. such as ihe Open University and DeVry Institute, 
in which written materials are only one element amontjeveral. 
whereas the tradition of classroom instruct ion *has jprfwned a hosf 
of projects aimed at reaching people outside the clissroom. 

Bot^ types of muitution thus face the classic problem of distance 
study, which is to gauge the siudcnts' Tcaction to the instruction 
and answer the specific problems of indiyidualj m a cost*cffective 
manner. 

Now if. as private citizens. We send a book to a friend and want 
to know how he enjoyed it. we ring him up Although the distance 
^ludy problem may not be quite that simple, the telephone can 
give significant help there too. The purpose of this article is to show^ 
how 0 



TLL^HONES AND GROUPS 

In the 101 years since Alexander fcraham Bell put together the 
fust telephone m Bramford. Ontiirio. hi^ invention has undergone 
v^sl lechnicaldeV^lopmeni aj>d yet has hardly changed 4t all fr^m 



a psychological ppinl of vjcw. The overwhelming- majority of 
te^e^one calls still involve just two people communicating by 
sound. This is not. of course, to belittle a capital invention; iiKJecd. 
It IS probably becau^^c the common telephone answers communica- 
tions needs jo weH thai iheViseacrescan remaik. The video-telephone 
is the communications technology of the future - and aTway $ will be\ 

Nearly all correspondence schools use the telephone heavily on a 
one to one student to tutor basis' The DeVry Institute, to cite but 
one example, receives some 2000 student calls a dayx)>i its toll- 
free telephone service. However, m this article we shall be con- 
cerned with the us^ of telephones by groups. of p^ple, i.c. calls 
involving more than two people and usually more than two 
locations 



LOUDSPEAKERS AND CONFERENCING- TECHNICAL AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 
It will be useful to begin by distinguishing three ways in which- 
telephone communication might be used by a grouf. 

1) An individual at A converses with a group at Althoqgh 
no specul telephone is required ^t A the group at i must 
have a telephone equipped with loudspeaker and micro- , 
phone. ^ 

2) Individuals at A, B, C och D hoW a discussiori. This is a 
conference call. Each party can use a regular han£|5«t but 
equipment is Reeded somewhere, to bricjgc th four lines 

* together. 



3) Groups at A. B. C and D bokJ a discussion. This is o »dcntf> 
a combination of (U ^ (2» a«3 requires specoJ iciepb&nes 
in each location as well as bndpng equipment 

* We shall explore this last, and most general casc-becausc it subsumes 
the others. Any institiitjon intending to use the telephone.* ith 
groups on a reguUx basis must make several tcchrucal ai>4 organoa- 
lional choices some of which, as we might expect, rcquu^e a com- 
promise between the technical quality of the system and its flexibility. 
Such dccisjom concern the telephone sets, the bridging equipment,, 
and the telephone bnes. 



Telephone sets . 

No loudspeaking telephone (LST) can escape the problem (negligible 
m the regtilaj handset) of feedback between speaker and microphone 
To prevent feedback howl the microphone mu^t be switched off when 
the speaker is in use and vice versa Since doing this manually is some- 
what fastidtOos most LSTs mcorporate a voice-switch which auto- 
matically opens the Ime in favourof the louder voice. Clarke and 
Gale have described this problem admirably andTigure 1. taken 



from iheu article, portrays the voice-s^itch schcmiucally as a 
Mecibel devO* If this seems unduly anthropomorphic it is u orth re- 
mark that the icchnicaltrh^ractcnstics of the voice switch have a crucul 
influcr>ce oo the naturtlness of any converiaUon held over an LST.^ 

A second constraint appears iQ conference calls. Most telephones, 
mcluding LSTs, are not designed speciTicaUy for use in multi-party 
conference calls. In sue)? calls thV total iJackground noise is the sam 
of the noise from all the lines, arxJ recen'ers involved For this reason 
the sound quality of a conference call depends crfUcally on th^ 
quality of the lines aixJ sets used. ^ 

) ' . 

Now It IS quite possible lo design a telephone coBfprfcr>ce room^ith 
impeccable technical chaiactenstics by both paying attention to the 
acoustics arvJ fitting high qua^?ty microphones and speakers at stra* 
tcgK points m the walls ceiling. However, whilst the construc- 
tion of a senes Of such rooms might be appropnale fpi a large com- 
mercial firm with regional ofTices. it usually represents too great a 
loss of flexibility m an educational context. We shalf^ that the 
most successful arxl durable telephone4«aehing systems are based 
on the use of a poruble LST or conference set that can\e plugged 
in wherever a jack is available. 



\ 
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The voice fwitch, Ihe vital element m a loudspeaker^ telephone, alloii^s the voice of one talker at a tim^/lo be transmitted over telephone line 
Hett the action of, the switch » dlustratcd by a mechanical analogy. The hypothetical dB devil sampUi the sounds produced at each end of the 
^ and opens or closes the ti;ansmission channel t^^llow the voice of tifie louder U&er to be uanj^ittcd. It also inserts 'switched loss' into 
the return path ta'prcv'ent the feedback which causes *howting*. / 
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To be u^fui bi>cJgiftg eqjipr>cnt rr u^i p;o»»Jc ir^»pIj!>.^tion in iU 
dircci tons, but its design presents no'tc^hnic^rdifft^uiitcs The i^iJ 
ibihly of bftdgmg equipmcni li ai f*ct gvxrncd rr,c<tJ/ b/ politKa! 
consider at')oru. and it li' to be hoped that uiher ^.o^n^uc*^ ^ilf ^cllou 
ftic ex4inple of the LmicA States m r^w jmg ickphonv vomp^nic 
to publish ypecificai^ns so a^ lo alk»v. an> equipmcni ahKh mcc«» 
thc^e speciHcatibiis to be ^ipcd mto the network AIft.id> vv.fjf 
different tS manufacturcis arc ^dvcrti^ng confcrcfKv brnlpitg^' n 
soles . * 

This ts important because the constraints on conftfcn^^L t rnjf fn- jrv" 
ojganaaiionaJ rather ih^n technical Once an m^ntut^on huldv tHc^. 
phor>c conferences on a rcgula; basis it becomes e^^ntial that the 
bridging equipment be Jocattd in the institution gather thin at the 
telephone excha;ige 



Telephone lines • 
For conferencing u^-i. even more than for per^n to pcrwn calls, 
telephone lines must combine high quahty with low cost This is best 
achieved by tismg dedicated iieirunJcs where possible Any insiitution 
conMdermg telephone teaching uiU probably already have som dedi- 
cated lines to Its regional centres, ar>d one of the rcaion^ for locating 
the bridging equipment m the institution is that it pcrmit^lhe use of 



these lines for conference calls 



Telephone teaching in action 

Now^hat the mam feature^ of telephone confcrcncir^g have been 
presented in an abstract manner, it is wo/th while examining «)me 
^ real telephone teaching systems AlthoughMhe survey of telephone 
teaching around the world which the authors aje conducting is as yet 
incomplete, it is possible to trace a broad outline of activity m this 
field 

A retrospective search on^ERlC reveals that some fifty-reports 
touching on telephone tearhing were published m the US in the last 
decade. Plottiji^ the number of reports against the year of publication 
gives a shgfitly skewed bell-shaped curve rising from no reports in 
1967 to fifteen in 1970 and then falling off to six m 1973. One has 
the clear impression of yet another passing fashion m the tfse of 
, technology in education. ' 
« 

However, this flurry of activity in the late sixties wa.s accompanied 
by a process of natural selection The fittest telephone teaching i 
projects survived whereas those whicji could not adapt to changing 
conditions, in particular the disappearance of the Hawthorne effect 
whifh had been present at their birth, gradually fell into disuse. We 
' shall describe some successful and durable projects first 



T^e Wisconsin Educational Telephone Semcrk^ ' ^ ^ 

Approprutely. for it has always been a uorld ic^^der in i^ontinuire 
education, the tni»ersit) Extension of the tr^verMtv ofUi«^on^in 
must recefve or go\d medal for telephone teaching for us Educational 
Telephone Setuork <ETS'> In fact the ETN is only one of three 
ongOifig tekcoQimunications projects at the truver^jt^ of Ui^Konsm . 
extension, the others being the Sabs)dtir> Communivat»ons Author- 
nation (SCA> which atk^ws educationai corr.mum^ationi. to r>de ^ 
pegg>-backpn the ^tate fM radio signal, and theStaiewide Extension 
l>ducjlK>n Network (SEEN) which combines voice communication 
over the I TN with Llectrowriters. SEEN uas added to the system 
lo m\x\ the nccd% of tr^mccnng txtention ip 19^0 but ETN il«tf, * 
vth^wh^fcc \K<ll no'* devcribe, origmated in 1965 

LTN ija buge telephone eonferencmg s)stem whi^h c^n hnk ap to 
210 specific meetir^ places in 100 Wisconsin ccinr: unities These 
meeting places are c^rth^uses. chnics, libraries ofHce^, etc each 
specially equipped Until this year the equipment -umply conMStod 
of a loudspeaker and telephor>e hartdset To talk back from a partic- 
ulai location a student simply hfted the recener and spoke into it 
In the last year, this arrangemei^ has been replaced at all 210 stations, 
by a specially devek>ped portable unitj the parome Edu-Com. con- 
sisting of a loudspeaker and^four ra/crophonts. This unit plugs intoi--^ 
a coupler provided by the telephone company arxJ is very simple to 
use Here again, the student who wishes to speak presses a lever on 
one of the micrbphohes and talks into it. In view of the technical 
" problems of automatic voice switching ;ner>tK>ned earlier it is inter- 
esting to note that one of the most experienced educational telephone 
networks finds manual switchir^ perfectly satisfactory 

Obviously not all ETN stations are involved in every call At the 
present time the network is in uie 55 hours'a v^cek carryirig some 
34 courses which invoNc 50 instructors and over 600 students. The 
ayerage Conference lasts about 90 minutes and take) the form of a 
question and answer session between an instructor and some 100 
students m around 45 locations. The students receive fuller written 
and visual documentation for these courses than would be the case 
for regular on-campus instnjction. 

\ 

Although wt have concentrated here on ETN /f is importarpt to 
realise that ETN and.SCA (the pomt to point FM radio sy^em) are 
used together The students already mentioned are linked on a tele- ^ 
ph^n'e conference using the unn^crsity's 400 station (Japacity bridging 
equipment and dedicated Imes whereas another group of students 
receive the same course over SCA. If the SCA students have question^ 
they phone into the studio and the question is carried live on both 
ETN and SCA - • . ^ ; | 

The number of students involved in ETN-SCA courses m'\\'isc6nsin 
has grown steadily and a further large increase at the beginning of • 
this year brought enrolments to over 30.000. The systcnj is estimated 
to cost $0.14 per student hour in network production and Operation* 
co$ts (i.e. not including the costs of additional instructional materials). 
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Oibei systems 

Another successful system on iomev.ha! simtux hhcs is \ht Siitc^idc 
Continuing Educitjon N^riuork in Kansas uhich has t>«n opcratLig 
since 1970 This neiu-ork r>?u anks 23 iocabnes in kansis. ibc equip- 
roent used at cith station being the WcsJcrn Eiectr>c 50A conference 
telephone Tuent) courses axe on offer n preseni and emoinienis 
nurpber in hundreds SimiUr sy Mems exi^ m Misu^uri and ^n ihe cii> 
^ of Los Angeles aix3 a 20 staiion nei* ork has been propO!»r5d in iov^a 
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TOE LESSONS OF FAILURE ' , 

Informatjon on teIepbor« leacf^ing projects that have been abandoned 
IS harder to come' by Perhaps the failure of techr>olof:KaJ mno>at>on 
m education is so commonpiace as lo be unremaikabJe If so n o a 
piiy.for fauure can be more instructive than success In fact 
systems uhich have been abandoned in the bst ye:ar contain v)mc 
iessons For the sake of dci>cacy c Oiali call ihecn projects A and B 

Telephone teaching project A u as set up in 1966 to teach graduate 
courses to groups totaiimg about twenty students spread about three 
remote classrooms uith about 300 miies bctu-ccn the farther points 
The classrooms u ere ^cciaity designed uith binit-in microphones 
and speakers andeiecirowriters ucre available The commonest u^ 
of the system was th^ kcture with interruptions for questions arjd it 
was interxJed to reduce travelling by instructors (Now that it has 
been abandoned, the instructors are again travellmg every week some- 
times in chartered wrcraft ) Telephone teaching was dropped because 
It was not considered cost effective and one observer of project A has 
remarked that instroictors were not prepared to make the changes in 
tcacKtng methods that the system required. 

Project B mvolves a multxamps institution which has used a telephone 
conferencing system very successfully for administratrve purposes for 
scverai years. In 1973. the ^llest campus, which.has to serve a 
sparsely popubted area using ;)enpatdic instructors, decided to try 
telephone teaching in two undergraduate arts courses. In this project 
classes\>talling around 30 students in 2 or 3 centres were linked on 
50A confererKe sets. Orclinary public lines were used and in the early 
diys the conferences were set up by the telephone conjpany operator 
although later on bridging equipment was installed on campus. The 
teaching format was that of a lecture with mterruptions fof questions. 
After 1 8 months use of the system stopped and the instructoK started 
travelling again. T^e students said they preferred the instructor td be 
' present in person^nd the instructors found that the university was 
not equipped for the production and distribution of the additional 
written materials which telephow teaching rc^uired^ 

These brief descriptions of both ongoing and unsuccessful telephone 
teaching projects enable us to identify some of the factoivwjjiih 
favour success. 



Sue and insttiution^} commitment 

There is ob**ow«i) a >ast diffcrerKc in stf ^ between the ^ rsconun 
LTS and projects A and B This is noi to say that a smal] scaie project 
i<.dcK?med to faJure^but that a project *hich « marginal totbc main 
activities of an in^itution arxJ recwes Intle Support from rt is severe!) 
handicapped This of course touches on a classK problem in the 
implementation of new ^^tems of various types. The cautious 
approach >do a series of 'snall projects to prove the uonh of the 
system to the OTganirat>on> has probably corKJemned to failure many 
projects u hich woukJ have been perfectly vubJc on if implemented 
on a sufficiem scale 



The ijf&'of teaching carried out 

Here we reach the crux of the matter. TTie telephone conferer^ce has 
proved unsucces»/ul when u^ as ad:irect substitute for a classroom 
Jcctore Not only is the telephone more suited to a question ar^ 
answer format, it al^ requires that students have access to fuller 
written ar>d visual materials than is the case in classroom instruction 
It is no accident the University of Wisconsin, with its long tradition 
of preparmg malerals for extension students, shoukl have made a 
Success of its ETN system This also suggests that a conespondence 
institution, s-ncc it already provides quality written materuls, coukJ 
use telephone conference^ successfully as a two way communication 
mode. 



Technical quality 

Since, of the projects'devcribed. project A probably attained the 
highest <our>d quahty, we may conclude that ,once squr)^ quality is 
adequate, as for instance in the ETN system, it is not worth, ir>Cor- 
porating further refinements if they lead to loss of flexibihty. Re- 
sources can be applied more effect ivdj^elsew here in the system^-g. 
in producing written materials). 




The availability of alternative 

It IS also worth remarkmg' that telephone teaching prospers where 
there are do obvious alternatives In projects A and B the instructors 
could give the courses by travflhng and the students were accustomed 
i> this. In the case of the Wisc6nsin ETN this alternative is simply 
r>b; available given the number T}f localities involved. 



TELEPHONES AT TOE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

Having described the technical features of telephone conferecing and 
exammed some existing systems, we shall now consider the role that 
telephones f ould play in a major corre^cpondence teaching institution 
We shall take as an example th| Open Universityi^ich'has already 
taken some steps towards a greater use of telecommunications in its 
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k-vvw.n to requuc no Ijpj Cz^r,p^r^n heic i?« '-.^p? .^r^^pirt^: 
the corrcvporijcmc ctfnen! ♦o ^^.:h rs idCed rclr.^^K" ^nd :jdK,> 
brc^sd^^^ii. <.ufrtmci-^hocIv snd face to id^t tuition <tudv ctrire*^ 
At prevent 19"5 the ;jr.'»ervit> offcn ^5 co-fves ->hi:h r ^kc j? i 
iGtai of v:'me 40 f-Il credit eq j.vjSenu 

Manv cojr^ hav< jr. eryoll-ncnt of $evera] ?boj\arxj ta» ^one ba^e 
only «^vTiai hundred Lven rhoagh the numt<r cf students atcceptcd 
b> the unucrsi!) in a feu >cir^ timft hkelv lo jncrta*-e even more to 
a projected lotil of ''2 000 >J n hkel> thai as the rvunber of courv^ 
kj^ hilf ccjr^e* jrirrei^^^ too the nunber of <tudent^<^ ^ome 
cour^e^ will fan !o 2 rather vn^li tots! The unncr^t) i<> ncvertftcies^ 
corr;nirted to prodtn^ ^ v» ri'-cge of courses, e^pcciailv ai higher 
ieveh w that "^t^ient^ mav ccr*»crtrj!e or na^orjrtg arciv if !hc> so 

It has developed the Opcr I nucrsi' > hjv e-.-o jntcred both admin 
isiratjvc and tuition protkn v^huh coi-ld be parnallv soSed b> Tefc- 
phone confciencing 



Admtnistrative problems 

The univcrMty is administcied from a central complex at Ualtcn Hall 
and from J 3 regional office*, around the country The central aca- 
demic ar>d administrative staff al NVaiton Hall axe compicmented b> 
a subslantui numl^er of regional academic and administrative \taff in 
the regions. The university iv run of) dcmotralic Une^ with cjch a^.a- 
dcmic being a member of Senate and of his appropriate Fatuity Board 
"^hesc ha\e a vast number of sub-committees, and in"an institution 
still innovating rapidly, a large number of wo/king groups Regional 
staff a/e fully mtegiatcd into these activities and the travel demands ] 
arc 4heief9re often onerous Telephone conferencing seems to be-a 
partial solution to the expenditure of funds, timji. effort and paper, 
at least on those meetings v^hich rcquue formal decisions or where 
there is unlikely to be extended discussion It is recognized, however, 
that telephone conferencing will noi and probably ought not replace 
all face to face meetings even for subgroups 

While some record keeping functions and administrative decision 
making procedures are carried out at Walton Hall, for instance marking 
of computer'marked a^aignmenls. summer school allocations, fee 
records and so on. the regions also ca/ry out certain administrative 
tunctions such as arranging for examtrutions, keeping m touch with 
students individually and monitoring their progress. 

All these activities need to be co-ordinated and result in a vast volume 
of documents arid records being exchanged between the centre and 
M|i^ns as well as heavy u$ag# of telex a^rj^elephone The need to 

^conjwy information to $0 many regions, often simultancouslySnd 

to receive replies from tach. suggests that a telephone cunferem 
faciltiy^may be useful for this purpose as well 



7 -AC prc'^scj"^ r.^'V emerged i" th'. pr^k,*''^'; fj,^ to ?«i*K>n 
The fi/s* 1^ thj! of J *>dciv s. j»-c:td vr^dc" p^r^ij?*^?' Inc 
<r^a!Icf ^oursfi the ^tsO?^ thv d:f^Kwh> c-xpcrjrr^cd b» rr.an> stu- 
dsnts of attc'»dir>g the st^dv ccntrev - htrt : ;-tcrL*is are heW The 
uPivefMt> ha^ 260 jdv zcrwc"^ dot!ed arourv^ the (.ounrrs . but thev 
a/c ob'touslv "-^o^t cOHvCrTrited m tnc urran ^res^, and students 
who live m the remoter coantr> v>J<; na> have to travel long distances 
arvd thi^ ma> be cxa^e.-bated bv poor tranv^rt semrcs But even m 
the urban areas such as London H is not uncorrmon fox ^ti>der^ls to 
take: well Over an hour to gel to a siud> centre and at a cost That is 
not nc^!igib]e 

There are also rany other reasons for jnabiuty to get to a studv 
centre, such as night ^ift work. ph>sici4 disability, diificuitjes in 
findtng siumcone to care for chiWren; and often just ^hcer fertgue 
after a hard d3> s work About half the student pcpubtion do not 
attend the tJtoriah^ which are optional, regularl) Some students . 
can cope w ithout them, bu^ there axe disabled and housebound stu- 
dents wh<j miss the support they provide It ^as to assist these stu- 
dents that the u.iivcrMi> mitiaica its teaching by telcJphone project 
This project experimented both the conferencing and the loud- 
spcaking uses of the telephone 

The conferencing project has been carried out m London for abno.sl 
two years involving about a hundred students The students were 
enrdlled on a variety of courses m all faculties and were recruited 
for telephone teaching because thc> were unable to attend stud); 
centres fof wmc rtason Some w^Cre disabled, others found the travcJ 
irk^mc'or difficult, others wci;c on course^ where the low student 
population made face to face tutorials prohibitive 

Audio<onferencing has also been used for briefing part time staff 
and for self-help groups, that 1$, groups of students on a course who 
wish to kecpm regular contact but who find the extra travel 6ncrous 
Some self-help groups have continued throughout the year with 
di^ussions on the course units, the T\' and radio programmes, the 
assignments, and perhaps to benefit from some particular expertise 
thaf one or other of the participantslias to offer m relation to the 
course. On a technology course for instance, it is often fourki that a 
least one of the students works in the particular field, and his expcr 
lence can be valuable to the others. - . 

Students say that these calls help them to keep pace with the course 
deadlines and the course units. Pahtcipants have to be disciplined 
u^to not speaking all at once. The subject under discussion should 
not be too far ranging and should be well prepared Most sessions 
take an hour, which is long enough to cover much ground without 
leading to excessive fatigue. Experience gained thus far shows that 
participants, bot^pfCdents and tutors, have to be introduced into 
the technique u th^ are to ryakc the r^l of it. Even then, there is 
an improvement xn the teaching sttuatiof^ith each experience Until 
everyone is at ease and accepts psychologically the limitations of 
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Don-visuai commun>caiion A tutor h^s unucn. 'Tckpbonc teaching 
IS unmcnsel) Uxing One requires intense con;cntrat>on arid one . ^ 
must r>ot lo^ the thread of uhat cmc is sjymg uhifc miking sure that 
the students pariicrpatc fulJ) It i^ often hcipfui to use ordinal) Single 
telephone calk uith Undents, e^ccuUy the blind, for a prelcnmary 
discuss)on of the topic Telephone tutoruls a/e highly condensed' 
I do not make students feel thj^t they are obliged to ask questions, 
they can mereiy listen I have no discipline prpbiem since I tend to 
go round the ring alk5u ing each person to contribute at * hatever 
length they uish. uhich means that some students >vho have some 
special expertise hokJ forth for some time On the other hand a certain 
amount of cross talk is quite feasible Strangely enough a socul una 
emerges fairly soon and \ht last five mmutes is usually set asjde for 
informal chat " 

Another luio? w^orkir^ m (he g/oup situation, ^tresses th^ritaikiL^ 
cftauman uhc^c roje uoutd be to dethrcaten group siiences, to indi- 
cate to the dKtant tutor that ^tudent^ feel a question is unreasonable 
u hen their expressions shou Fnis and to identify rndinduahby mime 
to create belter rapport The tutor needs to use signals like ' do- you 
agree'*" "anyone not underhand that point'*" 

The us; of loud speaking devKCs has been mwe problematical The 
British Post Office LoudspeaKmg Telephone, the LST4. \%as designed 
for a busmessman s desk and not for group work, so its range of 
reception is small, arid the normal volume often >nadcquate for a 
scmmar room An even greater problem is pre^nted by the clipped 
speech which results from the lag m voice switching at the beginning 
and end of sentences A solution has been found in the use of exten- 
sion rovmg microphones and speakers, though even these have no! 
been completely successful m a large^cousiically bard room The 
problem becomes even more acute m the case of a faint trunk call, 
or when the unit is linked into a conference call circuit where there 
may be volume problems 

> 

In the London region, these devices have been mstallcd m four study 
ccntjcs They have been used for trunk call tutorials with writers of 
the correspondence material at ^Valion Hall, and with academics living 
m the London a/ea speaking from their liomes This is obviously j^ery 
converheni for the tutors smce it saves travel, But teaching by tele- 
phone IS very taxing in the degree of preparation required and the 
concentration needed lo-keep the disdusfion moving. There is no 
scope for any of the tension releasing actions normally resorted to by 
lecturers, nor can there be long pregnant pauses, and the lack of 
' visual cues means that the tutor must kfeep up the flow of talk endeav- 
ouring to obtain responses from the student^by direct questions if 
necessary. In most cases, the member of the part-time staff normally ; 
attached to the group has been present with the students to set up 
the apparatus and encourage participation. 



Unt uvtiul Jppl^#iH*n i> ^ ti tn ihv M.w.nvc lourtdjtion course, 
where the iuu»rs jrc nJicf rnii cqujily ionvtrw/U urlH the four 
separate dlSCIpl^nc^ in ific tours*.. On iht other hund all the expertise 
needed is invarubly avjiljbk jmong the vtafJ wilhin the clustcr.of 
four study centres A tutor at one centre uin therefore take care of 

his own group first, and then phone through to another centre and ^ 

tutor the group there, arvd so on. In this uay a clustCMjf'fvwi WUlTcs 
can spread expertise without breakmg continuity of contact betwcen- 
the tutors znd theu own groups, and without additionai travel In 
the coming months efforts wOl be made to bnk housebound students 
to tuionaf sessions at the study centres by means of the loudspcaktng 
equipment. The students liitenmg at home can either use the corrverv 
tional handset or various kinds of head-sets can be substituted for 
greater comfort This ought to break down what may be an over- 
whelming feebng of isolation « 
) 

Loudspeakir^g devices of one kind or another have been installed in 
a number of remote study centres in other regions. There is the 
islar>(3k>f Jersey, for instance, and mid-Wales, uhere access iJ often 
difficult arid student population is low m number An obvious future 
extension is to the remote islands arourxl Scotland arxl some of the 
far-flung districts in the north. Normally when students from these 
areas wish to attend a tutcnal, they have to travel to a mam study 
centre,a consKJerable distar>ce away and involving an overnight stay 
The total costs of fares and hotel can be considerable, and although 
this IS the students personal re^onsibibty. the university must take 
It into account, and it is the overall cost that must be balanced 
agamst the costs of loudspcaking teaching Distance teaching by 
telephone will become increisingly necessary on small population 
courses where specialist tutors are not available locally in the more 
far-flung areas of Britain. ' ^ 

It IS hoped that when the system has been perfected, broadcasters on 
television and radio will stand by their telephones to hear In'e feed- 
back from students at study centres. SiiKe all the broadcasts arc >^ 
'canned* the broadcaster can take the cail mthe comfort of his home. 
Furthermore many of the programmes are cassetted arxl can be 
played at the study centres for revision purposes. The students coui^ 
th^en phone the broadcaster with their queries and seek further in- 
formation frdm him, 

It Ijas bech frequently suggested that people eannot learn effectively 
as long as the medium used obtrudes too obviously between tutor 
and student. This happpifTWa certain extent m teachmg by tele- 
phone-where the sKidcnt is sometimes excessively aware of the 
presence of thc^evicc wliich then interferes with concentration on 
•th€JW(cKS5grBut half the Open University students are either home 
based or remote, and they arc often willing to put up witft the 
crackles and squeab of the telephone if it saves them tone and 
money. 
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A POSSiBlE COMMtMCATlONS NLTWORK 

1 ■ TZZ 

During the !Mchmg by telephone project, conference calls have b«n 
set up by the telephone company iPost OfHce) operator u^ng.^uhere 
necessary. ord»iur> public ^ong distance lines The project is judged 
sufficiently successful to merit the^tting u^r of a university telephone 
nctuork in a systematic matter This network uould run from the 
centre at Walton Hall, to the rcgjons, tp the pan-time tutors, to the 
students Although this net is short<ucuited at various points, this 
ts the mam linkage system for the three elements of the total system 
for academic work^ccision-takmg and admmistratwn <Ue shoukj 
point out that bdh pan-time staff and students have acce^^ to th^ 
mam decjsion-takmg bodies by ducct represe^itation i 

With ptri^cl telephone equipment ue couk3 visualize a sy^tem of 
communications as in figure 2 Such a system would involve 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 



Regional Office 



Walton Hall 



Study Centre 




Figure. 2 ^ 
A possible communications network for the Open llniversii> 

I ) A bridging console at the ccntrjil campus at Walton*Halj on ^ 
which administrative teleconferences involving the thirteen 
regional offices could, be set up. Conference telephone sets would 
be required in each regional office and. for convenience In several 
rooms at Walton Hall. The cost of a dedicated line to eac|i region 
should be evaluated where such lines do not already cxisn This 



part pir the s>stem would closels resemble the very ^uciewful 
' administrative confe/encing system at the University of Quebec. 
Canada 

2) Bridging consoles at each regional office. This v^ouW be used for 
Conference calls involving tutors at home (or 'at work) using 
regular <«ts ' ' 

b) Conference calls ttivoMng students at home using regubr 
sets. 

c) Conference calls involving study centres using loudspe^ktng 
or conference telephones. 

Although none of the conferences organised from Walton Hall or 
from the regional offices is likely to involve more than 15 stations, 
the capacits of the b;idging consoles shouW take into account likeli- 
hood that different groups w-iD wish to hoM conferences simulta- 
neously. The experience of the University of Quebec is that the 
tonfcrervcmg habit spreads rapidly oncrconfcreniCN are easy to set 

-It** 



Advantages of network 

A. feature of all successful educational telephone networks is that 
the institution can set up calls duectly without being obl^ed to go 
through the telephone company for every conference. The institti- 
tjon's responsibility for operating the system facilitates the idemi- 
fication of problems and. since such systems generate significant 
new traffif for the company, produces a good*working iclationsliip 
between company jmd irlstitution. Experience elsewhere indicates 
that such a network at the Open University is likely to be highly ; 
cost effective 



CONCLUSIONS . 

Our. study of the educational use oftelephones has indicated that 
telephone conferencing can solve son^c i^nportant two-way cofnmu- 
nication problems in correspondence education. The problems 
posed by the implementation 6f telephone teaching are political. - 
organizational and psychological rather than technical. Good equip* 
ment for telephone conferencing exists, although national rivalries 
have prevented the development of an international market, it is to 
be hoped that the impetus to telecommunications development 
provided by the energy c<isis will allow the best equipment to cross 
' Tiational boundaries, and i^is conference might wish to make a 
recommendation along these lines. 
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